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HG ARN 
ELEPHANT FOUNTAIN AT PARIS. 


Among the features of the French capital which most 
remarkably distinguish it from London are to be reckon- 


ed its numerous fountains. From the more perfect man- 
ner in which the conveyance of water ,to the houses of 
the inhabitants is effected in London, public fountains or 
conduits in the streets are scarcely now required in any 
part of this city ; althongh, before the introduction of the 
present system of water-works, we had them in considera- 
ble numbers. Like anything else placed in the middle of 
a great thoroughfare, such erections would be extremely 
inconvenient in modern London, where the busy traffic 
along our principal streets demands every inch of room 
that can be obtained. But in our squares and other open 
places, fountains, with jets, might be introduced with a 
highly ornamental effect. The beautiesof architecture and 
statuary might here be combined with other attractions 
especially appropriate to such green oases in the heart of 
alarge dusty town—with the elegant forms of the project- 
ed water, and the feeling of coolness and refreshment al- 
way produced by the sight of that element in motion. 
The want of fountains and jets of this description,—for 
with the exception of that in one of the courts of the Tem- 
ple, there is nothing of the kind in our squares, or even in 
the royal parks,—is one of the greatest defects of London. 

In Paris, in 1825, according to Dulaure’s history of 
that city, there were one hundred and twenty seven pub- 
lic fountains. Many cf these are very handsome struc- 
tures; indeed, so important have they been considered as 


. architectural monuments, that a collection of elaborate en- 


gtavings of them has been published, accompanied with 
descriptions. The wood-cut which we give, represents 
one which, although long designed, has never yet been 
erected—the famous Fountain of the Elephant. This was 
one of Napoleon’s many projects for the embellishment of 
the capital of France. The Fountain of the Elephant was 
to have been erected in the centre of the oblong rectangu- 
lar space which now occupies the site of the Bastille, be- 
tween the canal of the St. Martin and the Arsenal. It 
was one, and might be considered indeed the crowning 
one, of many improvements, which would almost have ren- 
dered this the most superb quarter of Paris. The decree 
or the erection of the fountain was dated on the 9th of 
February, 1810, and it named the 2d of December, 1811, 
’s the day on which the structure should be completed. 

he foundation, accordingly, was laid in the course of the 
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year 1810; but to the present day nothing further has 
been done in the execution of the magnificent design. 
The model, however, in plaster-of-Paris, still exists; and 
even from that it may be felt how fine the effect of the 
intended erection would have been, This model is kept 
in a large shed where it was originally put up, close by 
the proposed site of the fountain. It may be seen upon 
proper application ; and its enormous dimensions and fine 
proportions will abundantly repay the curiosity of the visitor. 

Upon the massive pedestal of stone was to have been 
placed a colossal elephant in bronze, surmounted by a 
towWer, as seen in the cut, the whole forming a figure of 
about eighty feet inheight. A staircase leading up tothe 
tower was to have been concealed in one of the legs of the 
figure, each of which was to have been six feet and a half 
in thickness. The fountain was to have been adorned 
with twenty-four bas-reliefs in marble, representing the 
arts and sciences. 

The foundation and model of this unexeccted concep- 
tion remain as memorials of how sometimes— 


“Vaulting ambition doth o’erleap itself,” 


The bronze for the enormous elephant was to have been 
obtained from the cannons captured by the imperial ar- 
mies in Spain, in that contest, then only in its first stage, 
the course and issue of which some time after contributed 
so materially to hurl from his throne the proud military 
chief, who thus so arrogantly anticipated conquest while 
on the eve of discomfiture and destruction. 
[Penny Magazine. 
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THE BRIDAL GIFT. 


In the village of Iffey one of its prettiest maidens, was 
that day to be led to the altar by one of its worthiest youths. 
It was the season of temporary repose and of anxious hope, 
between the hay and the corn harvest, which is perhaps 
the most interesting of the whole year. Two or three 
clusters of villagers were seen in the churchyard, looking 
with happy haste for the arrival of the bride and bride- 
groom ; their smiling faces in harmony with the univer- 
sal brightness of the landscape which lay around. The 
Thames, which is here but a little streamlet, was spark- 
ling in the beaming sunshine, or reflecting the few pass- 





ing clouds of a summer morning ; the cattle were grazing 
in the green fields, which were now free for their uncon- 
fined enjoyment; the light breeze was passing over the 
ripening corn, swaying it with the most graceful and wave 
like motion. The old Saxon church stood amidst the 
graves of twenty generations, a splendid monument of an- 
cient piety. As the aged people sat in its spacious 
porch, they looked back to the time when their hopes of 
happiness had been as ardent as those of the young pair, 
who were now approaching to begin the same course of 
domestic comfort, which they had sought in the morning 
of their lives; and some sighed for disappointed expecta- 
tions, and some wept for their departed companions. As 
the youthful folks tripped over the green mounds whose 
lessons were at that time forgotten, they thought only of 
life as of one long summer day, and they looked at the 
happiness they were about to witness as something which 
might be privileged from the clouds and storms of matur- 
er years. But the approach of the minister disturbed 
their reveries. 

Alice Holt and James Webb had plighted their vows, 
and the bells of the old tower were pouring forth that mu- 
sic which is always sweet, and the smiling gossips had 
strewed flowers in their way, and the kind hearted pastor 
had given them an affectionate greeting, when a reverend 
stranger stood in their homeward path, and implored a 
blessing for them. The people returned his salutation 
with natural politeness, and invited him to partake of their 
humble entertainment. There was something in the stran- 
ger’s appearance that on any ordinary occasion would 
have commanded respect. His dress was very plain, bat 
extremely neat; his garb was of an antiquated fashion, but 
it seemed as if no modern taste would accord with the 
wearer. His long grey hair curled upon: his stooping 
shoulders; and his staff seemed rather the companion of a 
vigorous man than the support of an infirm one. The 
stranger accepted the offer which was made him, and took 
his seat at the wedding festival without causing or expe- 
riencing embarrassment. 

After the cup had gone merrily round to those pledges 
of good will which were much sincerer, than the compli- 
ments of more splendid boards, the stranger rose to pro- 
pose a sentiment. Adapting his language to the homely 
garb in which the feelings of the other guests had been 
expressed, he exclaimed, with much emphasis, ‘‘ May a 
good turn never be forgotten.” The toast went round, 
but the stranger did not sit down. ‘‘ My friends,’’ he, 
continued, “‘ I came here this day to pay a debt. It is of 
very long standing, but the obligation to discharge it is 
not the less absolute. Thirty years ago I lived in this 
village. There is a token by which that old man in the 
chimney corner will remember me, but that is for his own 
ear. Iwas in trade; my means Were small, and I was 
unfortunate. I sold all; and I thank God I paid all that 
I was in debt. Without a shilling in the world, I deter- 
mined to go ahead. My resolution was acted upon; and. 
I communicated it to none, but the father of Alice Holt.. 
On the morning of my departure he met me at the mill.. 
He was the best friend I ever had. He wept like a child 
at our separation, and—excuse my own tears—he thrust; 
a purse into my hands, which I believe contained the sav-. 
ings of his life. I struggled against receiving the gift; 
but he would hear of no excuse. My wants, said he, are- 
few, and are well satisfied. A little more labor will make 
me again rich; but for you to be voyaging to a foreign 
land, without a penny to buy your respect, I cannot bear 
it. Pay me, if ever you come home rich; if you find me 
gone, 1 may leave a wife or a child that you may return 
it to.” 

There was a deep silence in all the company; and the 
bride was in tears. ‘‘ Alice,” continned the stranger, 
‘do not think me an intruder upon your mirth, if I thus 
call up the memory of the most kind-hearted man I ever 
knew. Those are sweet tears which you shed, and you 
owe them to such a father. That happiness is the most 
secure, which can afford to listen to the claims of truth, 
and feeling. But to continue mystory. Your father left 
ten pounds in my hand, and I made a secret vow that no 
temptation, or idleness, or folly, should prevent me put- 
ting his loan to good interest. I obtained a pasage to one 
of our colonies. I engaged in a very humble employment ; 
but I gradually saved money. I grew in the confidence 
of my master, and my salary was increased. I at length 
obtained a small share in his business; I exerted myself 
so much, that after some years, I was admitted to half the 
profits. My partner died, and I stood in his place, an 
opulent British merchant. I at length came home with 
more than I deserve. But my good fortune has been the 
work of another’s bounty ; and [ shall consider myself a 
steward for my fellow creatures. Alice, there is the 
amount of your father’s loan,—it could not be returned in. 
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a better season. ‘ Young man,” continued he, address- 
ing himself to the bridegroom, “I have heard that you are 
honest, industrious, and pious. Your wife has her father’s 
features, and, I trust, her father’s heart. The debt I have 
paid will be a marriage portion, not the less acceptable for 
being unexpected. It will stock a farm; frugality and 
prudence will make it profitable to you.” 

Alice and her husband rose to stammer out their thanks, 
for the paper which the stranger presented to the bride 
was a note for a thousand pounds. The wondering guests 
also rose with one accord—but the stranger was gone. 

The bridal gift was not bestowed upon unworthy ob- 
jects. James and Alice were not intoxicated by their 
good fortune. They had abundance, and something for 
the necessities of others. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A STICK OF CANDY. 


“ For he that does one fault at first, 
And lies_to hide it, makes it two.” 


A little girl named Susan Powell was seen the other 
day kindly leading her brother Edward into a store, where 
she bought a stick of candy, for which she paid a penny. 
On leaving the store, she broke it open and gave Edward 
a part. Was there any thing wrong in the conduct of this 
little girl, or why did her voice tremble, when she asked 
for the candy? And why does she step off so quickly, and 
look around her so often? On reaching home, she tried 
to laugh and play as usual. Her basket and dolls were 
brought forward, but they gave her no pleasure. She 
seemed irritable, and spoke angrily to her brother and sis- 
ters. Afier tea, when the study hour came, she took her 
little Geography, but she could not learn her lesson. 
When her kind mother kissed her good night, her heart 
beat quickly, for she felt that she did not deserve that af- 
fectionate smile, and she was almost ready to tell all, and 
receive the punishment she deserved. But poor unhappy 
child! her courage failed her. 

When all the other children were quietly asleep, she 
was turning and tossing upon her bed. She shook up her 
pillow, and listened to every sound. Even when her moth- 
er came up stairs to go to bed, Susan was wide awake, 
and heard her soft footsteps as she entered the room, and 
bent over her little ones, 


* To see them soft and warmly laid,” 


How mnch better i: would have been, for her at once to 
have confessed her sin, in the silence of that hour, but she 
closed her eyes, and did not speak. 

When she went into the school room the next morning, 
she walked timidly to her seat, and did not look at one of 
her companions. Presently two sisters entered the room. 
Jane Hopkins was the youngest child in school, and she 
ran forward to the teacher as soon as Sarah had taken off 
her hat and coat, and said, ‘‘ Miss May, I want to find my 
cent, I left it on the bench last night.” ‘I think not,” 
said Miss May, ‘“‘ for when I came this morning no one 
was here, and there was no cent on the beneh.” ‘: Chil- 
dren did any of you see Jane’s cent?” A dozen voices 
cried out at once, “‘I did,” and began to tell what they 
knew about it. ‘One at atime,” said Miss May. She 
then questioned them separately, arfd ascertained that one 
or two of the scholars had seen Susan Powell take the 
penny from the bench. Another had seen her go to the 
store, and buy the candy. She had told another girl, that 
Mr. Metcalf had given her the penny, and several of the 
children had seen her go into Mr. Metcalf’s shop after 
school, before she went into the store. Another stated, 
thnt she had first gone into the confectioner’s shop, where 
she saw Sarah and Jane Hopkins, which caused her to 
draw her brother out as quickly as possible, without speak- 
ing to eny one. Poor Susan ! Her cheeks were pale and 
crimson by turns, but she spoke a number of times, loud- 
ly denying what was stated, and said she went of an er- 
rand to Mr. Metcalf’s. Miss May quieted her, until she 
had heard all. She then told her the truth must come 
out. If she did not choose to confess all, it would be 
necessary to go and see her mother and Mr. Metcalf, for 
she could not pass over such a matter, until she had as- 
cartained the facts. Who that looked at her countenance 
could doubt that Susan Powell stood before the school, the 
guilty one? When she first took up the penny, she did 
not intend to keep it, but she was fond of candy, and 
thought she would like to buy some. ‘Then she wished it 
was hers, and did not believe any one would know that 
she had taken it. At all events, it was but atrifle. Now, 
no one could screen her God had so ordered that her 
“sin should find her out.” She no longer denied her 
guilt. Miss May was surprised and distressed to find that 
one of her pupils could steal, and then add to this sin, wil- 
ful falsehood. 

It was seldom that she had occasion to refer the case of 
those children to their parents, but on reflecting ‘a mo- 
ment what course she should take, she decided to send 
Susan home to tell the whole truth to her mother. I can- 
not say how that mother felt, to learn that her child was 
capable of such selfish, mean and wicked conduct. She 
never spoke to any one on the subject. She had always 
been very careful to instruct her children, and now her 
little daughter, from whom she hoped better things, had 
disgraced herself and offended God, by a petty theft, and 
by repeated falselhoods—and all this, to gratify herself with 
.a small piece of candy ! 

















Susan was not at school in the afternoon, but when Ed- 
ward came, he brought the penny to little Jane, and 
whispered a few words, in a low tone, in Mis» May’s ears. 

Rosa. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


| Continued from page 178.] 
Joun—Macona Cuarra. 
Crowned A. D. 1199—Died 1216. 

Richard, in the early part of his reign, had declared 
his nephew, Arthur, the son of his sister Constance, and 
of Geoffrey, earl of Anjou, as his successor to the throne 
of England. But his brother John, had long since deter- 
mined on claiming the throne, and could hardly wait till 
his brother was dead. Indeed, he had several times at- 
tempted to usurp his brother’s kingdom, during Richard’s 
absence. But John was very unpopular in England. The 
nobility were opposed to him. Those who had castles 
fortified them ; and the people committed great devasta- 
tions, the death of a king, being a time of general lawless- 
ness. John was in Normandy when his brother died. 
He sent Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury to England, 
while he himself remained to secure his possessions on the 
continent. ‘The archbishop convened a great council, 
and by secret gifts and great promises, he secured the 
election of John as king; in doing which, they distinctly 
declared that the crown was not strictly hereditary, but 
elective. 

Arthur was but a boy; and his claim to the throne, 
proved only a misfortune. His mother put him under the 
protection of the king of France, who espoused his cause 
only so far as it answered his purpose, and abandoned him 
when he could no longer use his name to his own advan- 
tage. John lived a life of brutal pleasure and indulgence, 
to the great disgust of his people, for whose happiness and 
prosperity, he seemed utterly regardless. He had been 
married ten years to Avisa, a daughter of the earl of 
Gloucester, a virtuous woman, who brought him great 
riches. But. on a visit to Aquitaine, he took a fancy to 
the wife of the count la Marche, married her, brought her 
to England, and had her crowned queen, while his first 
wife was living. This raised a rebellion in Aquitaine ; 
and the king of France joined them, and persuaded Ar- 
thur to take the field, and claim his rights. They first 
marched, and took the town of Mirebeau, where John’s 
mother was; who fled to the castle. In a short time, 
John was before the town, and by means of treachery, got 
possession of it, and took Arthur and two hundred nuble- 
men who were with him. Young Arthur was taken tothe 
castle of Rouen, where all positive traces of him were 
lost. Sometime after this, the helpless orphan was start- 
led from his sleep, and called to descend to the foot of the 
tower, where he saw a boat on the river Seine, in which 
were his uncle John, and another person. He was taken 
into the boat, murdered, and thrown into the river ! 

The rumor of the murder, raised a universal cry of hor- 
ror and indignation. The Bretons, among whom the 
young prince had been born and brought up, were roused 
to fury. They marched in great numbers, into Norman- 
dy, burning the towns, and laying waste the country. 
They were soon joined by the French king, and the stan- 
dard of revolt was raised in most of the king’s territories 
on the continent. John was passing his time in pleasure, 
at Rouen, and made no attempt to arrest its progress, till 
his enemies appeared near that place, when he, fled to 
England. But there, he was so unpopular, that the Nor- 
man barons refused to follow him out of England. He 
then appealed to Rome, and the Pope sent two legates to 
persuade Phillip to stop the war; but he paid no attention 
to their requests. In a very short time, the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, which had belonged to England for 290 years, 
was reannexed tothe French kingdom. ‘The same year 
Britanny, Anjou, Maine, Tousaine, and Poictou, acknowl- 
edged the authority of Phillip; and John had nothing left 
on the continent but a few castles, and a feeble hold upon 
Aquitaine. 

The next step of this foolish king, was, to involve him- 
self in a contest with the Pope. ‘The Pepe and the king 
both claimed the right of appointing bishops—a right 
which properly belonged to neither, but to the churches 
over which the bishops were placed. John appointed his 
favorite minister, John de Gray, archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, and the Pope appointed Stephen Langton. The 
monks of Canterbury would not receive the king’s arch- 
bishop, and he drove them out of the monastery with the 
sword, and banished them from the kingdom. The king 
seized the lands belonging to the monastery; but he could 
find no one to work them for him, because the people re- 
garded the seizure of the church property as sacrilege; 
and they were suffered to lie waste. ‘The Pope finding 
John obstinate, declared bts kingdom under an interdict. 
‘The nation was plunged in mourning—the churches were 
instantly closed—the priests refused to perform any ser- 
vice except to baptize infants, and administer the sacra- 
ment to the dying. The dead were buried without pray- 
ers, in unconsecrated ground—the church-going bell was 
no longer heard. 

To secure himself, the king obliged as many of his no- 
bles as he could, to place their children in his hands as 
securities for their allegiance. But this measure only 
created fresh disgust. 

The Pope’s interdict came in the year 1208. It was 
followed the next year with a bull of excommunication 


against John. In the spring of 1210, the king was em 
plo ed in raising money by the most arbitrary means. Al 
classes suffered; but the calamity fell heaviest upon the 
Jews, who were seized, imprisoned, tortured and robbed, 
all over the kingdom. This year, John made successful 
campaigns in Ireland, against the English nobles, who 
had for some time defied his authority. The next year, he 
carried war also into Wales. To obtain money for the 
purpose, he first put the monasteries and nunneries under 
contribution, and then again fell upon the Jews, who were 
tortured and thrown into dungeons, till they paid enor- 
mous fines to the king. One wealthy Jew was taxed 
10,000 marks; which he refusing to pay, was obliged to 
suffer the pulling of a tooth every day, till he consented to 
pay it. After losing seven, in as many days, the Jew 
yielded to the tyrant. With the money he obtained, he 
raised a mighty army and marched into Wales and forced 
the Welsh to pay him a tribute of cattle and horses, and to 
give him twenty-eight hostages, youths of the best fami- 
lies. The next year, the Welsh were again in arms, to 
assert their independence, when the savage John hanged 
the twenty-eight youths, who had been given him as host- 
ages; and while he was preparing for another expedition 
against them, he was terrified by a report that many of his 
barons were conspiring against him His enemies increas- 
ed every day; and the crowd of English exiles, who had 
fled from his intolerable oppression, were incessantly urg- 
ing the Pope to take vengeance on him. At last, in 1213, 
Pope Innocent hurled his deadliest thunderbolt at the head 
of John. He deposed him, absolved his subjects from the 
oaths of allegiance, and called upon all Christian princes 
to take part in the meritorious art of dethroning an impi- 
ous tyrant. This, the king of France wanted no urging 
to do; and immediately sat about preparing the invasion 
of England. John raised an immense army, and crossed 
over into France. But, after @ little fighting, he made a 
most abject submission to the Pope, agreeing to the most 
humiliating terms, yielding everything the Pope asked, 
and even going further, and agreeing to hold his kingdom 
as a fief of the Pope, and paying him an annual tribute. 

After this, the Pope took the part of the tyrant, who 
gained some considerable victories over Phillip. But, 
John became more and more arbitrary and tyrannical in 
his treatment of his own subjects. He had some time 
since revived the odious forest laws, and levied taxes in 
an unjust manner. He summoned his barons to follow 
him into France; and because they refused, he marched 
through their territories with a band of mercenary sol- 
diers, burning and destroying everything in his way. Hav- 
ing settled this affair, and again made promises, which he 
never intended to fulfil, he joined in a league with some 
foreign princess against the king of France, and after a 
severe battle, was obliged to beg for a truce. He return- 
ed again to England, and let loose his mercenaries on the 
lands, violating his most solemn engagements. His reign 
became so intolerable, that the spirit of English liberty 
was thoroughly ronsed. ‘I'he barons met on the occasion 
of one of the religious festivals, on the 20th of November, 
and agreed to go to the king on Christmas, as a body, and 
demand their rights. And each one separately, took a 
solemn oath, that, if the king refused the rights they 
claimed, they would make war upon him till, by a char- 
ter under his own seal, he should secure them. After 
several meetings, to mature their plans, they appeared be- 
fore the king; who, after browbeating them, requested 
them to wait till after Easter for his answer. They soon 
perceived that his object was only to gain time; and both 
parties began to prepare for a conflict. On the appointed 
day, the barons met at Stanford, with great military pomp, 
followed by 2000 knights, and a host of retainers. ‘They 
marched for Oxford, where the king was. A few miles 
from that city, they met a deputation from the king, who 
received their petition, at the delivery of which, they said, 
‘* These are our claims, and if they are not instantly grant- 
ed, our arms shall do us justice.” When John saw the 
petition, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And why do they not demand 
my crown also?” And, with a terrible oath, he swore 
that he would not grant them liberties which would make 
him a slave. ‘ 

The barons now proclaimed themselves ‘‘ The army of 
God, and holy church,” and aypointed Robert Fitz Wal- 
ter to be their general. ‘They met with some reverses at 
first; but the cities of London and Bedford opened their 
gates to them, and espoused their cause, which turned the 
scale in their favor. John now saw himself almost wholly 
deserted, only seven knights remaining with him. He 
wow yielded as readily as he had done to the Pope, and 
sent them word that he was ready to grant all they asked, 
and only wanted them to name a day, and place of meet- 
ing. The barons replied, ‘‘ Let the day be the 15th of 
June,” (it was now the 25th of May,) “ the place, Runny- 
mead.”” On the day appointed, the parties met on the 
green meadow, close by the Thames; and the king sign- 
ed the charter, which is called to this day, the Magna 
Charta—the great charter of England’s liberty, which 
limits the power of their kings. 

When the assembly dispersed, and the king found him- 
self in Windsor castle, with a few foreign adventurers 
round him, secure fiom the eyes of his own subjects, he 
behaved like a frantic madman, swearing, gnashing his 
teeth, rolling his eyes, gnawing sticks and straws, and 
venting curses upon the charter. It soon became evident, 


that he had no intention of observing its provisions. He 
secretly sent word to the governors of his castles, to lay 
in stores of provisions, and sent off messengers to the con- 
tinent to raise foreign mercenaries, who soon came flock- 








ing in, in small bands, till at length he had a formidable 
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ce, with which he marched through the country, burn- 
pg, and pillaging. The barons took the field; but were 
‘otvery successful ; and at length, in a moment of desper- 
Lion, they sent and offered the crown to Louis, eldest son 
phillip, king of France. The offer was gladly accepted ; 
nd Louis came over with an army. But, it was not long 
fore the barons began to grow suspicious of him; for he 
gated them with disrespect, and began to make grants of 
gates and titles in England to his French followers. 

While things were in this state, John, in passing over a 
Jace called the Wash, which is passable at low water, he 
was overtaken by the tide, which suddenly rose and swal- 
wed up the carriages which contained his treasures, with 
he horses and men. John travelled on in mournful si- 
lence, except when he opened his mouth to utter com- 
laints and curses, and rested that night at the Abbey of 
Gwineshead. There he ate gluttonously of fruit, and drank 
new cider immoderately. He passed the night sleepless, 
restless, and in horror. The next day, he started on his 
way, but was soon compelled to stop. He was taken with 
aburning fever, and died on the 18th of October, in the 
4h year of his age, and the 17th of his reign, unmourn- 
ed, and unblest. Such is the end of the tyrant. N. 
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Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. IV. 


Henry had a little white horse which stood on wheels. 
He called it his ‘‘ Charley horse,” and loved to draw it 
ufter him, when he went to walk. His sister dressed a 
fitle doll to look like a boy, and fixed it on Charley’s 
back. Henry called the doll Bobby, and every day he 
give Bobby a ride on horseback. Henry had some blocks 
also, with which he used to build houses and ships, and 
sometimes he stood them up one alter the other in a long 
line, and then if he knocked down the last block, all the 
others would fall rapidly as if they were chasing each oth- 
et. He called this ‘‘ playing scamper.” 

He liked very much to slide on the sled with his sister, 
and many a fine slide did he have in the garden before the 
house. But one day, as he was standing by the fence, a 
man came along the street with a bundle of hay on his 
back, which he was carrying home to feed his cow. The 
hay hung down over the man’s shoulders and face so that 
Henry could not see them, and the foolish little boy began 
tocry with fright, and would not slide any more that win- 
ter, for he said he was afraid ‘“‘ the hay-man would come 
again.” When spring came, his father bought him a lit- 
le wheelbarrow, and Henry was never tired of loading it 
with wood or gravel, and carrying them from one place to 
another. One day, the man who was sawing wood in the 
yard showed him how to load his wheelbarrow with sticks 
of wood, and to pile it neatly in the woodhouse; and told 
Henry he would give him a cent for every load he carried 
in, He thought the little fellow would soon get tired, but 
he was mistaken, for master Henry earned six cents that 
morning, and you would have been surprised to see how 
neatly the wood was placed together in a little pile by the 
kitchen door. Henry was very proud of his work, but he 
was so tired that he went to sleep while he was eating his 
dinner, and slept all the afternoon. 
One day after he had been giving Bobby a ride on his 
“Charley horse,’’ he went to his mother, and said, “I 
wish [ could have a real ride ona truly horse.” His 
cousin Lucy who was sitting by, told him that she was go- 
ing to ride that afternoon on horseback, and she would 
take him a little way with her. Oh how delighted he was. 
He could hard!y wait till his cousin was ready, and when 
he found himself really on the horse’s back, he acted like 
acrazy little fellow. He shouted, and kicked, and called 
out to every one he met, ‘“‘ why don’t you laugh—don’t 
you see where I am?” Hiscousin made the horse canter 
very fast, but he was not at all afraid, and after that, every 
time the horse was brqught to the door for Lucy to ride, 
Henry thought he must ride too. 
Almost every one loved Henry for he was not cross and 
fretful as some children { have seen. He always looked 
happy, and was ready to help us all in every way in which 
such a little boy could be useful, and his little feet would 
tun round as fast as possible from one room to another, 
“going rarands’’ as he called it. If he saw any one look- 
ing sad, he would put his soft hand on their face, and say 
“don’t cry—I’m here—I won’t leave you lonesome.” 
. M. H. 
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Religion. 
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A MOTHER PRAYING A SON HOME. 


What thoughts crowd around the heart at the mention 
ofthese words. Years may pass away; mountains, riv- 
ets, and oceans, may intervene between -us and the spot 
Where first we heard a mother’s prayers, yet they cannot 
lost to memory. Sickness, sorrow, and neglect may 
be suffered, and even the heart may seemingly become 
callous to all good impressions, yet at the sound of a moth- 
e’s—a praying mother’s name, a chord is touched which 
thrills through the soul, and rarely fails to awaken better 
feelings. Does danger threaten? We hope, and perhaps 
fondly anticipate, that a mother’s prayers, which have been 
offered in our behalf, may be answered. 

Never «did I see this more forcibly illustrated, than in a 
case of a weather-beaten sailor, who resided in one of our 














coast towns. I had the narrative from the,lips of the 
mother. In making his homeward passage, as he ‘‘ dou- 
bled the stormy Cape,” a dreadful storm arose. ‘The 
mother had heard of his arrival “ outside the Cape,” and 
was awaiting with the anxiety a mother alone can know, to 
see her son. But now the storm had arisen, and, as she 
expected, when the ship was in the most dangerous place. 
Fearing that each blast, as it swept the raging deep, might 
howl the requium of her son, with faith strong in God, 
she commenced praying for his safety, At this moment, 
news came that the vessel was lost! The father, an un- 
converted man, had till this time preserved a sullen si- 
lence, but now he wept aloud. The mother observed, “It 
is in the hands of Him that does all things well; and 
again in a subdued and softened spirit, bowed and com- 
mended her son and her partner, in an audible voice, 
broken only by the burstings of a full heart to God. 

Darkness had now spread her mantle abroad, and they 
retired, but not to rest, and anxiously waited for the morn- 
ing, hoping at least, that some relic of their lost one might 
be found. 

The morning came. The winds were hushed, and the 
ocean lay comparatively calm, as though its fury had sub- 
sided, since its victim was no more. At this moment, the 
little gate in front of their dwelling, turned on its hinges. 
The door opened, and their son, their lost, their loved son, 
stood before them! The vessel had been driven into one 
of the many harbors on the coast, and he was safe. The 
father rushed to meet him. His mother, already hanging 
on his neck, earnestly exclaimed, ‘‘ My child, how came 
you here?” 

‘‘ Mother,” said he, while the tears coursed down his 
sunburnt face, ‘1 knew you'd pray me home !” 

What a spectacle! a wild reckless youth acknowledged 
the efficacy of prayer. It seems that he was aware of his 
perilous situation, and that he labored with this thought: 
‘*My mother prays; Christians’ prayers are answered, 
and I may be saved.’’ This reflection, when almost ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and ready to give up in despair, gave 
him fresh courage, and with renewed effort he labored, 
till the harbor was gained. 

Christian mother, go thou and do likewise. Pray over 
that son who is likely to be wrecked on the stream of life, 
and his prospects blasted for ever. He may be saved. 

[Children’s Friend. 








Benevolence. 








ground. They lay there till observed by the lady shortly 
afterwards, who was attracted to the spot by the plaintive 
cries of the parent bird. It was at first thought that to 
restore them to the nest would prove useless. The at- 
tempt, however, was made; the eggs which were nearly 
cold, were picked up, and placed back again in the nest, 
after it had been repaired and put together again as well 

as possible. They had not been returned to their former 
situation five minutes when the bird came, and again took 
charge of them, and in two days they were hatched; the 
infant brood being from that time, of course, objects of 
daily interest and observation. Great was the dismay of 
the lady, some days afterwards, at finding all the little 
ones upon the ground, stiff and cold, having fallen through 
a fracture in the patched nest, which was not sufficiently 
strong to keep together. She took them up, and perceiv- 
ing a slight movement in one of them, carried them into 
the house, where partly by the warmth of the hand, and 
partly by the influence of a fire to which they were held, 
they all gradually recovered. They were'then again plac- 
ed in the nest, which was further patched with a piece of 
drugget, fastened into the fracture through which they 
had fallen. They were doomed, however, to go through 
more trials; for it happened, some nights after, there was 
a heavy rain, which so completely soaked the nest, and 
the drugget which had been plvced in it as a lining, that 
the young ones were found the following morning almost 
drowned, and to appearance lifeless. They were again 
brought to the fire, and thoroughly dried; after which 
they were placed in the empty nest of another bird, that 
was substituted for the old one, and fixed in a currant 
bush, a few yards from the wall where the ivy was. The 
young ones, which were half fledged when they got this 
wetting, still continued to receive the attentions of their 
parent; and in due time they were all safely reared, and 
flew away. It is stated that it was very curious to observe 
the familiarity of the old birds during the whole course of 
these proceedings ; they always sat close by, and never 
seemed the least alarmed at the liberties taken with their 
progeny.—L. Jenyn’s Observations in Natural History. 
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A RIDDLE. 

Edwin brought home a beautiful work-box which his 
uncle presented him, telling him at the same time, that he 
might give it to any little girl he pleased. 





DISCONTENT CURED. 


’T was a beautiful morn in summer. I passed by the 
dwelling of a poor man. A child was sobbing bitterly, as 
it bent beneath its heavy load of faggots, collected from a 
neighboring field. Sadness was on her brow, and her 
very heart seemed bursting. Ah! thought I, how differ- 
ent were the fate of that child were it only free. 

Weeks passed, and I again beheld her. "T'was witha 
group of smiling faces collected round our village teacher. 
The child’s eye was bent on her, and she seemed literally 
drinking in her very words. ”T was the first unfolding of 
the divinity spark within her, and it gave new life. She 
had thirsted for it, from her cradle, and now she was 
satisfied. 

Months passed again, ere we met. Deep thought was 
stamped on her noble brow, and her mind seemed grown 
to that of aperfect woman. Yet she had’ become weary 
of life. Her soul was deep, grasping in its nature, and 
could not be satisfied. She yearned to pierce the veil 
which obscures our mental vision, and launch forth into 
the boundless regions of eternity. Then, then, would she 
be free. 

I saw her once again. Sorrow and suffering had been 
strown in her path; but they had done their perfect work, 
and been to her as purifiers. She had come forth strong. 
She had learned that there are mysteries in life which we 
cannot solve, and had taught her yearning heart submis- 
sion. An angel of mercy she had become to the village 
poor. From her childhood’s experience, she had learned 
their wants ; and said within herself, ‘they shall not suf- 
fer for aught which is mine to give.” She went among 
them, strong in her native simplicity, and led them forth 
to ** fountains of living water.”” She became their oracle, 
their divinity almost, and it brought peace to her soul. In 
satisfying their yearnings, she well nigh forgot her own ; 
and even when she did think of them, it was but to thank 
Heaven that her lot had been so deeply blessed, while 
thousands were suffering still. 

Ah! she had become atrue woman. Would there were 
more such. But how many are dissatisfied, ungrateful, 
rebellious. Because we have not every blessing, we mur- 
mur and complain, forgetting the while, our many mer- 
cies. Alas! when will poor human nature learn its 
weakness, learn its strength; for it needeth a knowledge 
of both.— Olive Branch. 
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TRIALS OF A FAMILY OF REDBREASTS. 


A lady has furnished me with the following striking in- 
stance of maternal affection in a redbreast, that had built 
in some ivy against a wall in a garden at Whitburn, near 
Sunderland, in April, 1839. The bird was sitting upon 
four eggs, when the gardener one day trimmed the ivy so 
close with his shears, as almost to destroy the nest; in 
consequence of which, the eggs were precipitated to the 


His sister gathered round, admiring the curiosity. “Oh! 


' look here,” said Lucy, ‘‘ what a cunning little thimble! 
' it just fits me. 


Why ! do look at these scissors, did you 
ever see anything so tiny? And here is a bodkin, stilet- 
to, and a hundred other things, that I shall have to ask 

‘mamma the name of. Why can’t you give it to me, Ed- 

‘win?’ and she hugged her little brother and teazed him 

, very much. 

“That would not be fair,” said Marietta, “ give it to us 
both, and then we can use it together.’’ 

Now Edwin loved his little sisters dearly, and wished he 
had two boxes, that he might give one toeach. ‘I will 
tell you what I will do,” said he. ‘‘ The one that can 


| guess my riddle, shall have the box.” The girls cheer- 
| fully agreed to this, and thought it would be a good way 


of settling the difficulty. 


I hang in the air on a slender limb, 

I am round and long, but not very slim ; 

I am sweet to the taste, and gold to the sight, 
But no one has proved me by taking a bite. 
For though my companions have all fled away, 
Still alone I am forced on my limb to stay, 
But soon from fatigue of hanging so long, 

J shall fall to the earth, and thus end my song. 


Marietta and Lucy puzzled their little wits very much 
to find out the riddle. They thought it over and over 
again, but all to no purpose ; the riddle they could not di- 
vine. At last they gave up quite discouraged. Edwin 
laughed, and told his little sisters that it was very easy, 
and he would give them all the next day to find it out. 
This raised their hopes, and they felt happy again. 

The next morning the children walked out, as usual, 
with their mamma. A frost had fallen during the night. 
The great elms in front waved their graceful branches 
tipped with yellow; the rock-maple at the corner of the 
house was spotted with scarlet; and the creepers that had. 
looked so cool and green through the warm summer days, 
were turned to a brilliant crjmson. 

“Oh, mamma!”’ said Lucy, ‘do look at the grass, it 
is covered with little rainbows.” 

“It looks very beautiful, my dear. Dewdrops have 
been very properly called God’s tears. He causes the sun 
to smile through them, and all nature sparkles with these 
many colored rainbows. Let us walk into the orchard.” 

The little boys and girls led the way, hopping, leaping, 
jumping, skipping; their young hearts almost bursting 
with happiness. 

The trees were laden with fruit. The crimson and 
golden apples looked beautiful, but were not quite ripe. 
The winter pear, with its bronze skin and cherry-colored 
cheek, invited the eye, but was repulsive to the taste. 

The children were attracted to a tree which Edwin 
was shaking with all his might. They gathered the plums 
and ate a great many. 

Presently Marietta called out, “ Edwin, come here! 
Oh, do come here!” and she clapped her little hands, 
and flung her arms about his neck for joy, almost cover- 
ing his rosy cheeks with kisses. 





And what was it all about? Lucy looked up to the tree, 

















and there hung a solitary pear on the very top branch, 
just like a sentinel watching the orchard. 

Marietta shared the work-box with Lucy, and the sisters 
were very, very happy.—Chris. Watchman. 
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Editorial. 








THE BEE TREE. 

“Father, where do bee trees come from?” said Benjamin 
Adams as he came home from an expedition after strawberries, 
and sat down in the doorway near his father. 

“ Your question,” said Mr. Adams, “ is rather a singular one. 
The trees grow in the usual manner, and in time decay, and be- 
come hollow, and then the bees take possession of them.” 

“ What makes the bees take possession of them?” 

“Tt is natural for them to swarm after they have become nu- 
merous, and as they are not able to make hives for themselves, 
if none are provided for them, they do the next best thing they 
ean, viz. select a hollow tree. They sometimes go into holes in 
the rocks.” 

* Do you suppose that they look around and find a hollow tree 
to go to before they swarm ?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes they go to a tree so directly, 





' that it would seem as if they knew beforehand, where they were 


going.” 

“ Father, do you think there is a bee tree on our Jand ?” 

* T don’t know of any ?” 

* Don’t you think there is one ?” 

“No.” 

* Don’t you think there may be one ?” 

“No, there are few trees on my farm old enough to have hol- 
lows in them large enough for bees to live in.” 

“T rather think there is one on our land, somewhcre.” 

« What reason have you to think so ?” 

“T don’t know, Sir, there was one on Mr. Varby’s land, last 
year.” 

“ So you think it is our turn, this year. No, my boy, there is 
no bee tree on our land, depend upon it.” 

Benjamin whispered to himself, “I know there is.” His 
manner during the latter part of the conversation had been so 
peculiar as to attract the attention of his father, though he said 
nothing about it. The reason of this peculiar manner, will ap- 
pear from what is about to be related. 

While Benjamin, in company with two other boys, were gath- 
ering strawberries in a remote pasture belonging to Mr, Adams, 
they came to a large tree which had been left standing when the 
field was cleared. The top had long since decayed, and fallen 
off; about twenty feet of the trunk remained. One of the boys 
happened to look up, and saw something going in and out at a 
knot hole. 

“ Pve found a bee tree” he exclaimed. The other two boys 
rushed to the spot, and saw the bees flying out and in. 

“ How shall we get the honey ?” said one. 

“Pll climb up and get it,” said the other boy that was with 
Benjamin. He made the attempt, but the tree was so large that 
he could not climb it. How he was to get the honey, even if he 
had succeeded in climbing, does not appear. A council was 
now held. It was proposed to get an axe and cut the tree down, 
but it was concluded that it was too large for boys to manage. 
It was proposed to call in help, but then the glory of the spoils 
would have to be divided. They finally agreed to go home, as 
it was near sunset, and come the next day with some matches, 
and set fire to the tree, and burn it down, Secresy was agreed 
upon among themselves, lest their plan should be interfered 
with. The reader will now understand why Benjamin was so 
confident that there was a bee tree on his father’s land, and why 
hig manner was so peculiar while talking with his father about 
it. He felt that he was acting improperly in concealing the 
matter from his father. He tried to satisfy his conscience by 
saying he was bound by his promise of secrecy, but he knew 
that he had no right to make that promise. 

The next’ morning the boys met according to agreement, and 
proceeded to the pasture. They kindled a fire, which soon set 
the tree in a blaze, almost to the top. This attracted the atten- 
tion of some men in a neighboring field, and they came to see 
what was going on. The boys were obliged to tell them what 
they were doing. “You foolish fellows, you will burn the honey 
all up.” This had not occurred to the boys. They only intend- 
ed to burn the tree down. One of the men had an axe with him, 
and he proceeded to cut the tree down. He thought it was 
pretty hot work, and another went to his house and got several 
pails to put the honey in. The tree was soon down. All rush- 
ed to its top, where instead of bees and honey they found a few 
yellow wasps, The men were quite angry that they had been de- 
ceived, and made the boys take the pails and bring water from 
quite a distance, and put the fire out. 

If Benjamin had believed what his father said, or had frankly 
made known to him the supposed discovery, he would have eay- 
ed himself from guilt in the matter, as well as from the toil he 
underwent, and the mortification he suffered, when the matter 
became known. J. A. 
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THAT NEW TESTAMENT. 


In the month of September, in the year 1784, a party of In- 
dians came suddenly upon a family by the name of Moore, then 
living in Tazewell county, Virginia. There were several chil- 
dren in the house with their mother. Polly Moore, a little girl 
of eight years, was holding the infant child in her arms. One 





of the older children, who had secreted herself under the floor, 
tried to have Polly come and hide with her; but her attachment 
to the infant, led her to determine to share its fate. ‘The family 
were all taken prisoners by the Indians, and the house, after hav- 
ing been plundered, was set on fire and burned to the ground. 

The whole family were carried off into a most painful captivi- 
ty. The brother of Polly, a boy of weak body, was killed by the 
Indians the next day, and the babe was also destroyed, by dash- 
ing out its brains against a tree. The mother and older sister 
Jane were also put to death after arriving at the Indian towns, 
by being burned and tortured at the stake. 

As the little girl Polly was about leaving home, she contrived 
to secrete a copy of the New Testament, which she carried with 
her and never lost it through all the time of her captivity. It 
was by often reading this blessed book that she found those pre- 
cious consolations which so powerfully sustained her amid so 
many sorrows. She was a captive five years, was once sold for 
half a gallon of rum; and experienced, from cruel masters, much 
ill treatment. But she never lost sight of her beloved New 
‘Testament. 

After her return to her friends, she became hopefully pious, 
and united with the Presbyterian church, at the age of twelve. 
When she grew up, she was married to the Rev. Samuel Brown 
of Rockbridge Co. Virginia. Of her children, one is a ruling 
elder in the church; one married a pious physician; another 
a clergyman; five are Presbyterian ministers in Virginia, and 
the remaining one a communicant in the church. Her last leg- 
acy was a Bible to each of her children. 

Who can question that the New Testament, the young captive 
girl carried away with her, had much to do with the piety of this 
remarkable family. It shed a most hallowed and precious influ- 
ence over their mother’s mind. And through the eminence of 
her piety, how great the spiritual blessings which came upon 
them! 

What a prize is that blessed volume. What a blessing it can 
be in the gloom of adversity! What blessings it can confer on 
succeeding generations through its influence upon parental 
piety. H. 








Variety. 


HAPPINESS IN POVERTY. 


The late Rev. H. Venn once told his children that he would 
take them to see one of the most interesting sights in the world. 
He would not tell them what it was; but in the evening he led 
them to a miserable hovel, whose ruinous walls and broken win- 
dows showed an extreme degree of poverty and want. ‘ Now,” 
said he, “my dear children, can any one who lives in such a 
wretched habitation as this be happy? Yet this is not all; a 
poor young man lies there, on a miserable straw bed, dying of 
disease, at the age of nineteen, consumed with fever, and aftlict- 
ed with nine painful ulcers.” 

“ How wretched !” they all exclaimed. 

He then led them into the cottage, and addressing the poor 
dying young man, said, “ Abraham Midwood, ] have brought my 
children here to show them that it is possible to be happy ina 
state of disease, and poverty, and want; now tell them if it be 
not so.” 

The dying youth, with a sweet smile, replied, “O! yes, sir; 
I would not change my state with that of the richest person on 
earth, who has not those views that I have. Blessed be God! 
I have a good hope, through Christ, of being admitted into those 
blessed regions where Lazarus now dwells, having long forgot- 
ten all his sorrows and miseries. Indeed, sir, | am truly happy, 
and I trnst to be happy through eternity.” 


HQRSE STORY. 


A writer in the Boston Courier, tells the following anecdote 
ofa horse. The incident occurred ina town adjoining this city : 

A butcher, my neighbor, recently went to a pasture where the 
family horse was usually turned when idle, to get a calf which 
he had purchased for slaughter. Finding difficulty in otherwise 
catching him, he set a large bull dog upon the calf, which soon 
brought him to the ground, uttering the most piercing cries. 
The horse, which till now, had seemingly paid no attention, 
aroused by the cries of distress, no sooner perceived the perilous 
conuition of his helpless companion, than with ears leered, jaws 
distended, mane and tail erect, he hastened to his relief! 

The dog still continued his hold, despite the threatening as- 
pect of the horse, when the noble fellow, fastening his teeth upon 
the dog, with one toss threw him completely over an adjacent 
fence! Meanwhile the butcher had approached so near as to 
catch hold of the calf as he was rising, which the horse perceiv- 
ing, he turned upon him with his posterior artillery, throwing his 
heels every time still nearer the butcher’s head, until he was 
glad to relinquish his hold. With what a proud and exultant 
air he pranced around his liberated charge, with head and tail 
erect, snorting defiance to all oppressors! In fact, before the 
butcher (ah! who would be one ?) could secure his subject, he 
had first to secure his champion in the stable. 


THE OLD FISH OND THE YOUNG ONES. 


A fisherman having thrown a nice bait into the water, which 
was fastened to a hook at the end of his line, drew it along so 
cunningly, that many young fish were deceived by it, and were 
eagerly hastening to get a nibble. “Stop, stop,” said an old 
fish, that saw them moving on so fast; “ whichever bites that 
worm, will be caught by the sly fisherman whom I see near the 
bank of the river, or if he escape, he will be severely wounded, 
or perhaps be doomed to wear a hook in his mouth.” “I see no 
fisherman,” said one of the young ones; “come on, comrades, 
follow me. If you are afraid, I will bite first, and shall have a 
good nibble before you.” So saying, he seized the hook, and 
instantly disappeared from the river, and just lived long enough 
to repent of his folly. 

The young should always listen to the old, when they warn 
them against danger, as the old have more knowledge than the 
young. For want of so doing, many are burnt by going too near 
the fire, drowned by going into the water, and hurt still worse 
by joining the society of wicked children. They should, then 
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mind the advice which says, “My son, if sinners entice th 
consent thou not.” 





YOUNG MEN BEWARE. 


Mr. Potter, of Yale College, in a temperance a 
at New Haven, says: ™ ” Adress lat 
“ My heart bleeds, as I remember the fate of three of my ea 
companions, who started in life with myself. One of them 
sessed the finest mathematical mind I ever knew. He wou 
take the ledger and go up with three columns at atime eles 
fect ease. He was the first man in America that beat the aut 
maton chess player, and he told me that he had every move; 
his head before he entered the room. That man fills q ne 7 
ard’s grave. Another, who was an excellent accountant, q 
could command almost any salary, met the same melancholy fate 
— ee the — a capacities, has go a 

jown—not to the grave, perhaps, but is sunk clear out of « 
amid the inire and filth of sr la * of sigh, 


TAKING IT COOLY. 


Those nervous clerical] gentlemen, who are so sadly annoyed 
at a crying child, or a sleepy hearer in church, ought to have 
six months’ tuition at Ningpoo, China. One of the Baptist aie 
sionaries there, describing his interesting congregation, sq ns 
“The men bring their pipes, tobacco and flint; they strike fire 
fill the room with smoke, which they blow through their nasal 
orifices, and make remarks about our works, dress and appear. 
ance. The women bring their work and sometimes their tea- 
pots, thrusting their noses into their friend’s mouth, as the men 
do their pipes.— Emporium. 


PLEASANT RETROSPECT. 


A clergyman of this city can look back upon a connection of 
twenty-five years with his present charge, during which time he 
has admimistered the sacrament of the Lord’s supper to his peo- 
ple quarterly, making one hundred times, and on every occasion 
save three, has admitted members into the church. During the 
time he has received into the church fellowship 873 persons and ‘ 
seven other churches have sprung out of the one over which he 
presides. This is indeed a pleasant retrospect.—N. Y. Com, 


A WORKING GOVERNOR. 


Governor Colby of New Hampshire is an extensive manufac. 
turer of scythes, to which he pays personal attention. He is 
also a very prosperous farmer, raising all kinds of produce, which 
he carries to market for sale, and has now erected suitable buil- 
dings for woolen manufactories. Such a Governor must certain. 
ly be a business man. 


A HINT. 


_A lawyer once said to an intruder, who had sat two hours in 
his office—“I wish you would do as my fire is doing.” “How 
is that?” said the other. “ Why, sir, it is going out,” replied 
the lawyer. 
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ORIGINAL, 


WHY WEEPEST THOU? 


Why weepest thou, fair mourner, say / 

‘Why are those cheeks suffused with tears ? 
Why art thou here at dawn of day, 

What is thy burden, what thy fears > 


Thus at the tomb where Jesus lay, 
The weeping Mary was addressed 

By Angels clothed in bright array, 
Just from the mansions of the blest ; 


Servants of Him, who was not where 
But lately He had been entombed ; 
The napkin and the shroud were there, 

But Jesus had new life assumed. 


He who was dead is risen again, 
The Heavenly visitants declare ; 
The tomb thy God could not retain; 
Weep not! thy Saviour is not there. 


Still weeping, hoping, doubting, lo! 
The mourner turns to go away, 
When yet another asks to know, 
“ Why weepest thou, fair mourner say ?” 


“Speak, Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, 
And tell me where my Lord is laid, 
And I will bear his body thence,” 
The mourning Mary quickly said. 
“Mary!” the sound arrests her ear, 
It was her Lord’s familiar voice ; 
“ Rabboni!” art thou, Saviour, near? 
How does my broken heart rejoice! 


“ Touch me not, Mary, it is I! 
Go tell my brethren I ascend, 
To God my Father— God Most High, 
Their Father and unchanging Friend.” Rr 














ORIGINAL, 


ON THE BIRTH OF A BROTHER. 


To my young friend, Anna P. 
You tell me that a little one has joined your household band, 
Has come to journey on with you, towards the better land, 
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Has come to share your daily care, your daily path to bless. 
And add unto your happy hearts, another benstoten. ; 
I give you joy—but while you look into his balmy eyes, 
Forget not that a precious gift before you helpless lies; 

A pure, immortal soul into oe kindly keeping given, 
Until your Father call you both up to your home in Heaven. 


Forget not *twas a babe like this, our Saviour deigned to take, 
And charged his dearest followers to cherish for his sake. 
Forget not, ’was an infant’s form our Lord himself once wore, 
And laid his Godhead all aside, and all our weakness bore. 


Dear Anna, may his baby heart know little care or fear! 

And may he be a happy child, in all his sojourn here, 

And when in sunshine & sweet song, his pilgrimage hath pase’d, 

May his pure sou! in happiness return to Heaven at last. 
roohlyn. M. MC, 











